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Motion Pictures for the School 


From the 
George Kleine Cycle of Film Classics 


JULIUS CAESAR 


A Photo-Masterpiece in Six Reels 
Posed and Executed in and about Rome, Italy. Period 80 B.C. to 44 B.C. 


THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII SPARTACUS 
Six Reels Six Reels 


Endorsed by Leaders in the Movement of Visual Instruction 


These films can be rented at reasonable rates by insti- 
tutions and other exhibitors in New York State and New 
England from our New York office; in the State of Illinois 
from our Chicago office. Other territories are covered 
by State Universities and the films can be rented direct 
from them. 

For complete information in regard to the Exchange 
which will supply you, rental prices, booking dates, etc., 

Address 


GEORGE KLEINE 


729 Seventh Avenue 116 South Michigan Avenue 
New York City Chicago, III. 
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The Pupil Who Plunges Into Caesar 


with only a half-baked knowledge of the syntax he should know dis- 
likes his second year work and seldom does it well. In the conven- 
tional edition of Caesar these principles of syntax are only briefly 
touched upon and are usually put at the back of the book for 


reference. 
In Place’s Second Year Latin the author gives six Introductory Lessons devoted 


to the principles of syntax which are outside first year work—the dative of pur- 
pose, the dative with compound verbs, irregular verbs, subordinate clauses in in- 


direct discourse, etc. The use of these is illustrated in interesting short anecdotes. 





With this presentation the pupil advances 
into Caesar with interest and confidence 


PLACE’S SECOND YEAR LATIN 
By Pertiey O. Puace, Litt.D. 
Professor of Latin, Syracuse University 





568 pages Richly illustrated Price, $1.68 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 




















THE CLASSIC MYTHS 
IN ENGLISH LITERATURE AND IN ART 


By Charles M. Gayley 
Revised and Enlarged 


The thirty years since the appearance of the original edition of Gayley’s Classic 
Myths have seen the publication of a great number of books in the same subject. 
Of these some serve one purpose and some another, from the abstruse treatise to 
the book of popular myth for children. No other book, however, satisfies these 
particular aims: 

To familiarize students with the Greek, Roman, Norse, and 
German myths which have influenced English creative 
thought. 

To show the uses to which they have been put. 

To illustrate the masterpieces in ancient and modern art. 

To acquaint the student with the history of myth. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
70 Fifth Ave., New York 
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ON THE DIRECT AND THE INDIRECT 
VOLITIVE IN LATIN! 


Our Grammars agree in regarding the name imper- 
ative as too narrow for the range of the mood; see 
especially Gildersleeve-Lodge, 266, and Hale-Buck, 496, 
and to the various definitions they give add, with 
Sonnenschein, Latin Grammar, 313, that of ‘wish’, 
perhaps also ‘obligation or propriety’. Compare 
Ovid, Amores 1.14.33, with Ovid, Ars Amatoria 1.737. 
The mood has perhaps seven or eight different shades 
of meaning, or, as I prefer to call them, tones; which 
tone is to be heard in any particular instance is a 
matter of interpretation. 

The Grammars treat very differently that independ- 
ent subjunctive which corresponds to and complements 
the imperative; they classify under a few headings 
what they would have us regard as, in a manner, 
distinct subjunctives. That different Grammars use 
different unimportant; the important 
question is whether the classification is in any case 


headings is 
justified. Allen and Greenough, distinguishing be- 
tween hortatory, concessive, and optative, add, in 
§ 439, Note 2, that “the term hortatory is sometimes 
restricted to the first person plural, the second and 
third persons being designated as the jussive; but the 
constructions are substantially identical’. True; 
but this substantial identity is to be predicated also 
of hortatory and optative, of optative and concessive; 
the form of utterance is the same in each; only the 
tone is different. And, again, the variations of tone 
are the same as those which we remark in the imperative; 
consequently, though the two moods differ in form, 
they are one in use. In the second person the sub- 
junctive is less common than the imperative, but in 
early Latin and poetry, where both are used, they 
are used alike (Kroll, Wissenschaftliche Syntaxis der 
Lateinischen Sprache, 11; Blase, Tempora und Modi, 
125); the third person of the subjunctive largely 
replaces that of the imperative; and the first person 
and past tense, which the imperative lacks, are supplied 
by the subjunctive. 

One cannot propose that these familiar facts should 
be recognized by treating the imperative and its com- 
plementary subjunctive under one head; that would 
bring syntax into needless conflict with the paradigms. 
But it would be possible to treat this subjunctive as 
simply as we treat the imperative, giving it a single 
name and explaining that various significations, or 
tones, are implicit in the one form. That might sim- 
plify matters for the learner; and it would not be 
more necessary with the subjunctive than with the 





'This paper was read at the Seventeenth Annual Meeting of 
The Classical Association of the Atlantic States, at Rutgers College, 
ay 4, 1023. 
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imperative to require that the learner define the par- 
ticular tone proper to each occurrence of the mood. 
Sequamur, Aen. 2.388, is not an utterance of the same 
sort as sit, 2.711; but neicher is da, 2.691, uttered in 
the same tone as advertite, 2.712. In both cases the 
difference is psychological, not formal, and not syntac- 
tical. We do not use the psychological implications of 
the form as a basis for syntactical classification in the 
case of the imperative; why should we do so in the 
case of a subjunctive which is inseparable from the 
imperative? 

Imperative is not a good name, though consecrated 
by tradition; we can easily find a better one for the 
imperatival subjunctive. Professors Gildersleeve and 
Lodge, Latin Grammar, § 266, define the imperative as 
the mood of the will; in §§ 260-264 they divide the 
corresponding subjunctive into optative, imperative, 
and coneessive. Lane, Latin Grammar §§ 1540, 1553, 
Anglicizes optative by wish, concessive by willingness. 
These three notions, will, wish, and willingness, are 
contained in the verb velle, which gives us the term 
volitive. True, volitive is already employed by some 
grammarians in a more limited sense, but it seems more 
exact to let the term include all senses of velle than to 
limit it to one. True also that the term does not 
express all tones of the mood; but it expresses the 
feeling which underlies those which it does not express; 
request and entreaty proceed from wish; advice and 
suggestion proceed either from wish or from willing- 
ness; the expression of propriety may involve a wish. 

The volitive may be reinforced by a verb defining 
the tone: faciat oportet, velim scribas, invigiles oro. 
We may admit with Bennett, Syntax of Early Latin, 1. 
344 f., that in the main the original parataxis had died 
out and that the Roman generally felt the subjunctive 
in these combinations as dependent. Nevertheless, 
the fact that the form does not express subordination 
makes ambiguity possible; e. g. it is not perfectly 
clear that Horace’s reddas precor, Carm. 1.3.7, is not, 
like Ovid's parce precor, Heroides 7.163, an independent 
wish emphasized by a parenthetical verb of entreaty. 
In two ways the dependent character of the clause may 
be put beyond doubt: as in Ovid's precamur ut det, 
Her. 19.51, by the presence of the conjunction; or as 
in his esse precor, Her. 19.158, by the substitution of 
the infinitive for the subjunctive. 

This infinitive seems to be properly explained (Allen 
and Greenough, § 460, c, Note) as the substantival use 
of that which, in its adverbial use, we call the infinitive 
of purpose. The adverbial infinitive, having to com- 
pete with subjunctive, supine, gerundive, and future 
participle, was largely crowded out, and survives for 
us chiefly in early Latin, in late Latin, in poetry, and, 
in the Ciceronian age, as complement to paratus (for 
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early Latin see Bennett, Syntax of Early Latin, 1.418; 
for late Latin see Ronsch, Itala und Vulgata, 447; 
Goelzer, Latinité de St. Jérome, 369). Beside the 
infinitive with paratus, we may set also Cicero, Tusc. 
1.65 bitbere ministraret. The substantival infinitive 
largely maintained its position beside the subjunctive, 
its only rival. No rule will cover the varying use of the 
two moods with the whole body of volitive verbs; 
but for one set of such verbs, those which imply utter- 
ance, there isan approach to a rule in the fact that the 
infinitive, while normal with iubere and vetare, and not 
infrequent with postulare, is exceptional with other 
verbs of the same sort. The examples of this excep- 
tional use that I have found in the literature of the 
period beginning with the Rhetorica ad Herennium and 
ending with Sallust number 49: rogare, 1: Catullus 
35.10; praectpere, 3: Cicero, Topica 29, Rep. 3.24, 
Att. 12.51.2; suadere, dissuadere, persuadere, 7: Rheto- 
rica ad Herennium 3.5, 3.8, Lucretius 1.141, Cicero, De 
Oratore 1.251, Phil. 13.35, De Finibus 2.95, Nepos 
10.3.3; hortart, cohortari, dehortart, 8: Rhet. ad Her. 2. 
28, 3.4, Cicero, De Inventione 2.17, Pro Sestio 7, 
Brutus ap. Fam. 11.20.4, Sallust, Cat. 5.9, Iug. 24.4, 
Nepos 19.1.2; monere, admonere, 10: Rhet.ad Her. 2. 
31, Cicero, De Inventione 2.66, Verr. 2.1.63, Pro 
Caelio 34, in Poema De Consulatu Suo, De Divinatione 
1.20, De Senectute 32, Hirtius, B. G. 8.12.7, Sallust, 
Cat. 52.3, Iug. 19.2; imperare, 20: Cicero, Verr. 2.5. 
68, 69, 76, 106, 146, Rab. Post. 31, Cat. 1.27, Sull. 42, 
Caesar, B. G.5.1.3, 5.7.6, 7.60.3, B. C. 1.61.6, 3.42. 2, 
Hirtius B. G., 8.9.3, 8.27.4, 8.37.2, Bellum Alexan- 
drinum 19.4, Bellum Africum 11.2, 66.1, Sallust, Cat. 
16.2, Iug. 47.2. Of these 49 examples 22 are from 
Cicero, 5 from Caesar, 6 from Sallust, the remainder 
from seven or eight different writers. 


Such comments as I have found on these infinitives 
seem to me insufficient or misleading. Some Gram- 
mars (Gildersleeve-Lodge, 532, Note 1, Hale-Buck, 
587 b, Lane, 2202; compare Meusel on Caesar, B. G. 
5.1.3) say that in the best prose imperare takes only a 
passive or a deponent infinitive, the only example of 
infinitive active in Caesar being coordinated with a 
passive. The statement seems to define as a principle 
what may be merely fortuitous; certainly there is no 
obvious reason for such a principle. There is no 
syntactical difference between infinitive active and 
passive; Cicero uses the active with hortart, praectpere, 
and suadere, which do not differ in character from 
imperare; and it seems unlikely that Caesar would have 
regarded as a solecism in Hirtius or in Sallust a con- 
struction used by Terence (And. 842). In Kuehner, 
II, page 125, Cicero’s guibus persuasum est seems to be in- 
terpreted as equivalent to certum est, ‘who are resolved’. 
Even if that is correct (I doubt it, on account of the con- 
trast with corrupti), it is not a reason for the infinitive; 
though verbs of resolving usually take infinitive when 
the action is to be performed by the person who forms 
the resolution, yet there are classical instances of the 
subjunctive (Caesar, B. G. 1.34.1, 7.78.1, Cicero, 
De Orat. 1.204, Tusc. 3.65, Fam. 1.2.1; other examples 
are cited by Meusel on Caesar, B. G. 1.34.1). On 


monet fiert, Cicero, De Senectute 32, Reid says that in 
the best writers of the Ciceronian age verbs of advising 
take infinitive only if the advice is not addressed to a 
particular person, Bennett that the infinitive is ad- 
missible with monere when the verb lacks a personal 
object. Both observations are contradicted by Cicero, 
Verr. 2.1.63, Reid’s also by Cicero, Pro Caelio 34, 
Bennett’s virtually by that passage and by Caesar, 
B. G. 8.12.7. Whether Reid’s can be said to be con- 
tradicted by Sallust’s usage depends upon the inter- 
pretation of his phrase, “‘the best writers’. 

Of the two forms of indirect volitive, the infinitive, 
which is also Greek and Germanic, may be presumed 
to be the more ancient. The use of the subjunctive in 
Latin arose out of parataxis, which parataxis itself 
was due to the fact that the independent subjunctive 
was freely used like and in substitution for the im- 
perative. That with verbs of utterance the subjun- 
tive should have prevailed in general over the infinitive, 
may be explained by the fact that it reproduces more 
vividly the direct wish. That the older infinitive 
should have remained the predominant construction 
with iubere is perhaps quite as noteworthy as that it 
should have continued to be employed occasionally with 
other verbs of utterance. The former fact may be due 
to the commonness of iubere; and the analogy of 
iubere might perhaps be held to account for the in- 
finitive with imperare. There remain, however, twenty- 
nine examples of the infinitives with other verbs, of 
which twenty-six occur in prose, and of these twelve in 
Cicero—few in comparison with the prevalent sub- 
junctive, but enough, widely distributed as they are 
from one end of the period to the other and in all kinds 
of writing, to show that the usage is sanctioned by the 
best authors of the Republic. 
RUTGERS COLLEGE 


W. H. Kirk 





PLATO AND MODERN EDUCATION 


Probably no nation has ever been more overwhelm- 
ingly convinced of the importance of education than 
has the United States. By the lavish expenditure of 
money for Schools and Colleges, by the large proportion 
of the population that we try to educate, and by the 
amount of our talk about educational methods and our 
willingness to experiment with new methods, we bear 
eloquent, sometimes pathetic, testimony to the sincerity 
of our convictions. Probably few nations, however, 
have been more at sea with regard to the aims of edu- 
cation. Many people who are perplexed by the con- 
flicting currents of opinion will gain considerable help 
from a recent paper by Professor H. Bompas Smith, 
Director of the Department of Education in the Uni- 
versity of Manchester, England (Plato and Modern 
Education, The Monist 33.161-183 [April, 1923]). 

Professor Smith finds in Plato a guide at precisely 
the point at which modern educational theorists, such 
as Locke, Rousseau, and, on the whole, Spencer, are 
most unsatisfactory. On page 162 he says: 

. . .Holding as <Plato> does that education is a means 
and not an end, he treats it, not as an isolated process, 
but as part of a larger whole. 
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So, for example, although psychologists have told us 
much of value about the processes of education, they 
have not so often directed their attention to the pur- 
poses of education, considered as an ethical or (in 
Aristotle’s sense) a political objective. Here is a 
gap, or rather a fault of attitude, that our Schools of 
Education are gradually trying to remedy. 

In his brief analysis of Plato’s conception of 
elementary education (164-166), Professor Smith calls 
attention to its emphasis on character, rather than on 
intellect, which is strangely at variance with our usual 
attitude. Note the following remark (168): 

. . .[n most departments of our common life we tend 
to underestimate the value of intellectual life. In 
education we exaggerate its importance. 

The result of our attitude is often an excessive estimate 
of the place of technical and vocational training. A 
similar conclusion, I may remark, is drawn by Mr. 
Arthur Pound, who, in his paper, The Iron Man in 
Industry (Atlantic Monthly Press, 1922), argues that 
the prospective factory operatives need a training in 
thrift, in citizenship, and in wholesome avocations; 
they realiy need little technical training. 

One strain in Plato’s educational creed is wholly in 
accord with the most modern practice (169): 

. . -He throughout assumes that education does not 
implant in the mind something extraneous which it 
did not before possess, such as mere information, or 
habits of conduct imposed by an alien authority. 
Education, he teaches, helps the soul to realize its 
true nature. 

Indeed, with our stress on the child’s interests, on in- 
spiration rather than on restraint, we outdo Plato. 
But in so doing we ignore the other side of his creed, 
his belief that man has lower as well as higher elements, 
and that the ‘wild beast’ must be tamed. This belief 
was responsible for Plato’s use of the arts and the 
athletics and the religion and the science of his day to 
create a health-giving environment for the young. 
So, in a measure, do we; but we are apt to make the 
province of education so narrow that we leave out of 
account many educational influences, good or bad, that 
are a part of the environment—the various activities 
of the State, the physical aspect of our towns and 
of our School buildings, our social customs and institu- 
tions, our literature and arts (including, I must add, 
moving pictures, and the influences of the home often 
supplanted by them). Plato holds even more firmly 
than most of our educational psychologists that the 
imitation of early environment is a most potent element 
in early education. And, since his conception of 
justice is that of an active, energetic agent, early edu- 
cation must not merely purvey information; it must 
stimulate activity. 

Professor Smith, in his sketch of Plato’s plan for 
higher education (175 ff.), calls attention thus to its 
aim (178) 

. . .to develop in the future rulers the power of in- 
dependent thought, to open to them the secrets of the 
universe, and to help them as they increase in knowledge 
to be filled with the intellectual love of God. 

This aim, despite divergences of method, is not really 
different from that of elementary education (178): 


. . .Both are based on the conviction that, in order to 
live aright, a man must become an effective member of 
a larger world. . . .In the earlier stage the world from 
which the soul draws its nourishment is the social world, 
and the life for which it is prepared is a life of social 
service. In the later stage the world widens into the 
universe of ultimate reality, and the life becomes that 
of the servants and lovers of God Himself. 

Some readers of Plato have been puzzled by the great 
place in higher education assigned to mathematics. 
They will be interested therefore in the passages that 
Professor Smith quotes (179) from Bertrand Russell 
and from F. von Hiigel in order to show the relation of 
higher mathematics to modern education. 

Although it may be admitted that Plato’s conception 
of higher education limits its value to fewer men than 
we try to educate, it is a broader education, and its 
moral aim is higher. It may be admitted also, to be 
sure, that some of its details are impracticable (181- 
182): 

. . .But its value for us to-day lies less in its details than 
in the principles it embodies. The first and foremost 
of these principles is that education can never be merely 
social in its aims and outlook. Its purpose is not to 
make good citizens and nothing more. It can only make 
good citizens by training men and women to live in 
the strength of a faith in ultimate truth and goodness. 
For social life is based upon realities and values be- 
yond itself... . 

A second principle. . .is that such education ought 
not merely to make the students masters of one sub- 
ject, or even to equip them for research in some special 
field. It ought to give them ‘synoptic’ minds, enabling 
them to view their special interest in relation to the 
whole of life and knowledge. 

Here is a principle that our Graduate Schools might 
well take to heart. 

Professor Smith admits that Plato has a defective 
idea of evolution, and that he is lacking in sympathy 
with less gifted natures. Yet, apart from these ad- 
missions, he can catch a glimpse of a better type of 
education than ours, a type owing much to Plato, 
which would (183) 

. .change unconscious response to environment into 
conscious converse through will and reason with the 
spiritual realities half hidden and half revealed in the 
world of daily life. 

If those who guide the destinies of education in our 
country will weigh the implications of Professor Smith's 
very thoughtful paper, they may find their path not a 
little illuminated. Even Departments of Education 
may discover here a ‘project’ worthy of their mettle; 
and its sponsor is a Professor of Education. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY WILLIAM CHASE GREENE 





REVIEWS 
Empedocles’ Psychological Doctrine In Its Original and 
in Its Traditional Setting. By Walter Veazie. 

New York: Columbia University Press (1922). 

Pp. 27. $1.00. 

This brief but incisive treatise is prefaced by a 
statement of the method employed in the study of the 
problem. This method is to begin with the fragments, 
examine the terminology used in them, note the re- 
lationships between them and contemporary writing, 
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and to undertake ‘‘to determine just what Plato was 
attacking in certain of his Socratic arguments’’, and 
thus to gain a position ‘‘to show the irrelevancies of the 
setting in which Aristotle and his successors tried to 
record or ridicule the early naturalistic philosophy”’. 

The author’s purpose is to determine the part of the 
tradition which belongs to the recorders rather than to 
the early Greeks. 

Following the Introduction (1-3) are studies of The 
Fragments (4-8), Plato (9-14), Aristotle and Theo- 
phrastus (15-17), and The Doxographers (18-25). 
A Summary (26-27) closes the treatise. 

In the Introduction the author makes it plain that 
Empedocles faced the problem of accounting for plural- 
ity and motion in an eternal universe, and that no 
absolute beginnings were conceivable in Empedocles’s 
time. The author takes issue with the traditional 
view, held by Zeller and by Windelband, and urges 
that Empedocles was dealing with a problem of vats, 
and ‘‘was looking for those features of things which 
would account for their present development”, for the 
aspect of the world power of 
motion, and for the source of life and thought in man. 
The ‘‘immanent tendency to motion’”’ in man is ad- 
mitted, but, the writer urges, along with this the or- 
ganic structure of man is the determining factor. 
Hippocrates, he asserts, who was bred in the tradition, 


which embodies the 


throws some light on the subject, and from Plato’s 
“controversy”’ much is to be learned about Empedocles’s 
goal and method. 

In the chapter on The Fragments, the author de- 
clares that he finds that vénua and gpdynots are used 
by Empedocles more or less synonymously, as in 
fragments 17, 103, 105, 107, 108, 110, and that the 
than the 

that in 


meaning is something far more elemental 
meaning of our word ‘thought’. He finds 
Hippocrates’s teaching brain and air correspond in 
function closely to blood and heart in Empedocles’s 
theory, and that the ‘‘anatomical apparatus’’, though 
different in the two systems, results, in its operation, 
practically in the same ppévnais. 

Hippocrates claimed that the lack of spirit among 
Asiatics as compared with Europeans was a result of 
the absence of irritants for the mind and of ‘‘marked 
changes of the body from which the disposition would 
be rendered wild’. This claim reminds the author of 
the statement of Empedocles (Frag. 
far as men grow to be different, so far it is 


108) that ‘‘in so 
in their 
power to gpoveiy things”. 

Proceeding from this point the author gathers from 


the Fragments a certain use of ‘chance’ (Frag. 2), of 
‘wisdom’ (Frag. 106), and of ‘the will of chance’ as it 
affects intelligence (Frag. 103). Then he shows how 


knowledge (Frag. 110) grows for each man into 460s, 
Then, 


+} 4 
things 


each man’s gbeus'. ince 


that of 


in which is centered 


Empedocles claims (Frag. 8 mortal 


there is no gtois, but only mingling and dissolution, 


and that diow is a name applied to men, and péacs lic 


1Por an exhaustive treatise on the subject of Plots see W. A. 
Heidel, [lepl Sicews, Proceedings of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, Volume 45, No. 4 (January 1910). 


in the #@0s (Frag. 110), the author is “disposed to 
connect this #0s in some way with mixing and disso- 
lution’. It seems to the reviewer that this is a direct 
inference from Fragments 8 and 110, and needs no 
Like all composite entities man is a 
ulgs, but he is more than that. That part of his 
nature which transcends plgs is known 
The distinctive feature about man in respect to his 
and the distinctive feature about his 
And these are psychical features. 


further proof. 
as vats, 


origin is pvous, 
development is 460s. 
In so many words, however, Empedocles states (Frag. 
110) that all things possess purpose and a measure of 
thought. So that, from the primal elements to man 
inclusive, the problem as it appears to Empedocles 
seems to be a problem of determining the progressive 
preponderance of mind and thought in the whole 
systein. It would appear that the motion inherent in 
the four primal elements results, under the operation of 
the principle of ‘like to like’, only in quantitative 
Qualitative differences appear with the 
These two elements, 


differences. 
introduction of love and strife. 
it appears, have power to supplement and direct the 
advance and retrograde motion of the four original 
elements, and can bring about the actual creation of 
This seems to be Empedocles’s 
‘Becoming’. 


composite things. 
answer to Parmenides’s problem of 
When love and strife in their operation as creative 
agencies strike a balance, i. e. when the power of the 
one counterbalances the power of the other, a relatively 
stable condition of a given order is preserved in the 
universe. This appears to be Empedocles’s answer to 
Heraclitus’s problem of ‘Flux’. 

Next, the author points out that eiea and 460s in 
Empedocles stand for different phases of the same 
general idea. He finds that the use of véqots and 


yuxh by Diogenes of Apollonia resembles Empedocles’s 


use of véqua and Hippocrates’s use of gpdynois 
Heraclitus (Frag. 119) and Philolaos (Frag. 13) have 
interesting examples of #60s and vos. Parmenides 


Frag. 16), too, as the author points out, shows a close 


kpaois, vbos, péXea and 


also found that in 


connection between dass, 
Empedocles’s term vénua. It is 
Empedocles phy, orddyxva, mpamriées are found to be 
synonyms, and that vées is a probable synonym of 
these words. 

From the Fragments, then, the author concludes 
interpreted as teaching that 


activity, ‘‘lies 


that Empedocles may be 
the gow of things, their source of 
immediately in their character as compounds, ultimate- 
ly in the character of their elements”. Elements react 
in a simple way, compounds in a more complicated way, 
and men, the most complex of all, react in complicated 
ways to very complicated environment. 

In the next study the author finds that Plato corrobo- 
rates the assumption that “the ultimate source of 
activity lies in the roots of things’, and that man is 
“an aggregate of a certain form, which form determines 
his life and reactions”, and that perception in man is a 
form of motion or activity on the part both of the one 
who perceives and of the thing perceived. But the 
thesis of the relativity of knowledge, he finds, was not 
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accepted by Plato, who maintained that the soul was 
the primal source of motion. 

Aristotle, the author finds, understood that per- 
ception in Empedocles is ‘‘an affection and movement 
of an organic body’’, which movement rests ultimately 
on the principle of inherent motion in the primal 
elements. But he also finds that Aristotle, burdened 
with the word ‘soul’ in his discussion of the 
philosophers, is “inconsistently attacking a Platonic 
meaning of soul’. This is, of course, perfectly natural 
in Aristotle, since he is dealing with a theme which 


arly 


according to his terminology was best characterized 
by the word ‘soul’. 

The fragment of Theophrastus, De Sensu et Sensi- 
bilibus, the author finds ‘‘without qualification the 
worst’? source concerning Empedocles’s psychology. 
We have little to learn from Theophrastus, because he 
took a minor point or a few minor points in Empedo- 
cles’s teaching and fashioned from them an elaborate 
system of sense perception. 

Finally, from an examination of the 
Aristotle’s successors, the author concludes that the 


works of 


Doxographers have contributed nothing to our knowl- 
edge of Empedocles or his teachings. He finds the 
chief difficulty at this point in the attempt of Hellenistic 
philosophy, using its own language and terminology, 
that 
Plato’s Timaeus was the work on which Aristotle in the 
De Anima based his criticism of Plato, and that Aetius’s 


to discuss the early philosophers. He urges 


Placita was ‘‘practically dependent on this dialogue or 
some source familiar with it, for its account of Plato’s 
This is further evidence, if more were 
sayings of the Doxographers must 


philosophy”. 
needed, that the 
always be used with extreme care. As corroborative 
fragment of an early 


But without 


evidence when an accepted 
philosopher is cited they are valuable. 
positive knowledge from other unquestioned sources 
they cannot be said to furnish final evidence. 
WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON COLLEGE 

RosBert B. ENGLIsH 


H. Myers. 
Pp. 1% 


Essays Classical and Modern. By F. W. 
London: Macmillan and Company (1921). 
+ 561. 

In 1883 an English scholar, F. W. H. 
lished two volumes, the one entitled Classical Essays, 

These 


gathered together in a single volume, whose contents 


Myers, pub- 


the other, Modern Essays. have now been 


are as follows: 
Greek Oracles 
Aurelius Antoninus 


(106-176); Marcus 
(177-223); Giuseppe Mazzini 
(227-295); George Sand (296-330); Victor Hugo 
(331-388); Ernest Renan (389-460); Archbishop 
Trench’s Poems (461-476); George Eliot (477-501); 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley (502-514); A New Eirenicon 
(515-537); Rossetti and the Religion of Beauty (538 
560); Notes (561). 


Students of the Clas: this 
In the Introduction to my edition of the 


(1-105); Virgil 


ics ought to welcome 


volume. 


Aeneid (§ 316), under the caption General Criticism of 
Vergil, I listed first of all Myers’s Essay on Vergil, in 
his Essays Classical, and characterized it as ‘‘probably 


on the whole the most instructive and suggestive dis- 
cussion of Vergil’s poetry”. This was written and 
published in 1901 (the year of Mr. Myers’s death), but, 
in the intervening years, I have seen abundant refer- 
ences to Mr. Myers’s Essay, all of which confirm in 
general the high opinion I had of it as expressed above. 
In the unsigned account of Mr. Myers in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica", 19.111, the following statement 
appears: 

. . . -Myers is more likely to be remembered by his two 
volumes of Essays, Classical and Modern (1883). 
The essay on Virgil, by far the best thing he ever wrote, 
represents the matured enthusiasm of a student and a 
disciple to whom the exquisite artificiality and refined 
culture of Virgil’s method were profoundly congenial. 
Next to this in value is the carefully wrought essay on 
Ancient Greek Oracles (this had first appeared in 
Hellenica). 


It is a pity that the book is not provided with an 
Index, because in the Modern Essays there are here 
and there many things of interest connected with 
the Classics. 

I shall take the space to quote here, as a specimen of 
Mr. Myers’s essay on Vergil, a splendid paragraph 
(115-118), which is quoted in part by Mr. Alington, in 
his edition of Aeneid 4-6 (10-11: see THE CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY 16.162): 


And what is meant by the vague praise so often be- 
stowed on Virgil’s unequalled style is practically this, 
that he has been, perhaps, more successful than any 
other poet in fusing together the expressed and the 
suggested emotion; that he has discovered the hidden 
music which can give to every shade of feeling its 
distinction, its permanence, and its charm; that his 
thoughts seem to come to us on the wings of melodies 

repared for them from the foundation of the world. 
3ut in treating of so airy and abstract a matter it is 
well to have frequent recourse to concrete illustration. 
Before we attempt further description of Virgil’s 
style, or his habitual mood of mind, let us clear our 
conceptions by a careful examination of some few 
passages from his poems. As we turn the leaves of the 
book we find it hard to know on what passages it were 
best to dwell. What varied memories are stirred by 
one line after another as we read! What associations 
of all dates, from Virgil's own lifetime down to the 
political debates of to-day! On this line! the poet's 
own voice faltered as he read. At this? Augustus and 
Octavia melted into passionate weeping. Here is the 
verse* which Augustine quotes as typical in its majestic 
rhythm of all the pathos and the glory of pagan art, 
from which the Christian was bound to flee. This is 
the couplet’ which Fénelon could never read without 
admiring tears. This line Filippo Strozzi scrawled on 
his prison-wall, when he slew himself to avoid worse 
ill’. These are the words® which, like a trumpet-call, 
roused Savonarola to seek the things that are above. 
And this line? Dante heard on the lips of the Church 
Triumphant, at the opening of the Paradise of God. 
Here, too, are the long roll of prophecies, sought trem- 
blingly in the monk’s secret cell, or echoing in the ears 
of emperors’ from Apollo’s shrine, which have an- 
swered the appeal made by so many an eager heart to 
the Virgilian Lots—that strange invocation which has 
been addressed, I believe, to Homer, Virgil, and the 
Bible alone; the offspring of men's passionate desire to 
bring to bear on their own lives the wisdom and the 


‘Aen. 4.324. 2Aen. 6.883. 8Aen. 2.772. 
4Aen. 8.364~365. 
‘Aen. 4.625. Aen. 3.44. 7Aen. 6.884. 


5s Claudius, Hadrian, Severus, etc.,‘in templo Apollinis Cumani’ 
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beauty which they revered in the past, to make their 
prophets in such wise as they might 

“Speak from those lips of immemorial speech, 

If but one word for each"’ 

Such references might be multiplied indefinitely. 
But there is not at any rate need to prove the estima- 
tion in which Virgil has been held in the past. The 
force of that tradition would only be weakened by 
specification. ‘The chastest poet’’, in Bacon’s words, 
“and royalest, Virgilius Maro, that to the memory of 
man is known”, has lacked in no age until our own the 
concordant testimony of the civilised world. No 
poet has lain so close to so many hearts; no words so 
often as his have sprung to men’s lips in moments of 
excitement and self-revelation, from the one fierce line 
retained and chanted by the untameable boy who was 
to be Emperor of Rome’, to the impassioned prophecy 
of the great sig statesman! as he ere tall 
morning’s light for the freedom of a continent of slave: 

CHARLES KNAPP 


The Golden Bough: A Study Magic and Religion. 
1 volume, Abridged Edition. By Sir James George 
Frazer. New York: The Macmillan Company 
(1922). Pp. xiv + 752. = 
In the Preface (v), Sir James G. Frazer explains that 

the primary aim of this book “to ese the re 

markable rule which regulated the succession to the 
priesthood of Diana at Aricia’’. He explains also that 
this volurne has been brought out in obedience to an 
oft expressed wish that his monumental work, in 
twelve volumes, should be issved in a more compendious 
form; he has been willing to do this, in the hope that 

the work might be brought thus within the range of a 

wider circle of readers. 

I think that a —e s the new edition of this famous 
work can best take the form of {1} several extracts 
verbatim, froin the author’s Preface, and (2) a complete 
list of the Table of Contents. Certainly no one can 
tell us better than the author of a book what he ha 
attempted to do in the book. Let us hear, then, Si 
James G. Frazer’s words (v-vii 

While the bulk of the book has been greatly re- 
duced, I have endeavoured to retain its leading prin- 
ciples, together with an amount of evidence sufficient 
to illustrate them clearly. The language of the original 
has also for the most part been preserved, though here 
and there the exposition has been somewhat condensed. 

In order to keep as much of the text as possible I have 

sacrificed all the notes, and with them all exact refer 

ences to my authorities. Readers who desire to 
certain the source of any particular statement must 

therefore consult the larger work, which is fully dox u- 

mented and provided with a complete bibliogrs ipl 

J p J 

In the abridgement I have neither added new matter 
nor altered the vie ws expressed in the last edition; 
for the evidence which has come to my knowledge in 
the meantime has on the whole served cither to con 
firm my former conclusions or to furnish fresh illustra 
tions of old principles. . 

With these and other instances of like custom before 
1s it is no longer possible to regard the rule of succession 
to the priesthood of Diana at Aricia as exceptional 
it clearly exemplifi« a widespread institution, of 
which the most numerous and the most similar case 


have thus far been found in ° frica. How far the — ; 
point to an early influence of Africa On) Italy even 
*'Clodiu Albir Arm: mens cap ona ¢ tionis in 


armis. A. il. 314 





Pitt. Georgics 1.250-251. 








to existence of an African population in Southern 
Europe, I do not presume to say. The pre-historic 
relations between the two continents are still obscure 
and still under investigation. 

.If in the present work I have dwelt at some le ngth 
on 1 the worship of trees, it is not, I trust, because I 
exaggerate its importance in the history of religion, 
still less because I would deduce from it a whole system 
of mythology; it is simply because I could not ignore 
the subject in attempting to explain the significance of 
a priest who bore the title of King of the Wood, and one 
of whose titles to office was the plucking of a bough— 
the Golden Bough—from a tree in the sacred grove. 
3ut I am so far from regarding the reverence for trees 
as of supreme importance for the evolution of religion 
that I consider it to have been altogether subordinate 
to other factors, and in particular to the fear of the 
human dead, which, on the whole, I believe to have 
been probably the most powerful force in the making 
of primitive religion. 


The Table of Contents is as follows: 


I. The King of the Wood (1-9); II. Priestly Kings 
(g-11); III. Sympathetic Magic (11-48); IV. Magic 
and Religion (48-60); V. The Magical Control of the 
Weather (60-83); VI. Magicians as Kings (83-91); 
VII. Incarnate Human Gods (g1—106); “a Depart- 
mental Kings of Nature (106-109); IX. The Worship 
of Trees (1og-120); X. Relics of Tree-Worship in 
Modern Europe (120-135); XI. The Influence of the 
Sexes on Vegetation (135 139); XII. The Sacred 
Marriage (139-146); XIII. The Kings of Rome and 
Alba (146-151); XIV. The Succession to the Kingdom 
in Ancient Latium (152~158); XV. The Worship of the 
Oak (159-161); XVI. Dianus and Diana (161-167); 
XVII. The Burden of Royalty (168-178); XVIII. 
The Perils of the Soul (178-194); XIX. Tabooed 
Acts (194-202); XX. Tabooed Persons (202—223); XXI. 
Tabooed Things (223-244); XXII. Tabooed Words 
(244-262); XXIII. Our Debt to the Savage (262- 
264); XXIV. The Killing of the Divine King (264 
283); XXV. Temporary Kings (283-289); XXVI. 
Sacrifice to the King’s Son (289-293); XXVII. Suc- 
cession to the Soul (293-295); XXVIII. The Killing 
of the Tree-Spirit (296-323); XXIX. The Myth of 
Adonis (324-327); XXX. Adonis in Syria (327-329); 
XXXI. Adonis, in Cyprus (329-335); XXXII. The 
Ritual of Adonis (335-341); XX XIII. The Gardens of 
Adonis (341-347); XXXIV. The Myth and Ritual of 
Attis (347-352); XX XV. Attis as a God of Vegetation 
(352-353); XXXVI. Human Representatives of Attis 
(353-356); XXXVII. Oriental Religions in the West 
(356-362); XXXVIII. The Myth of Osiris (362-368); 
XXXIX. The Ritual of Osiris (368-377); XL. The 
Nature of Osiris (377-382); XLI. Isis (382-384); 
XLII. Osiris and the Sun (344-385); XLII. Dionysus 
(385-392); XLIV. Demeter and Persephone (393-399) ; 
XLV. The Corn-Mother and the Corn-Maiden in 
Northern Europe (399-412); XLVI. The Corn-Mother 
in Many Lands (412-424); XLVII. Lityerses (424 
447); XLVIII. The Corn-Spirit as an Animal (447 
464); XLIX. Ancient Deities of Vegetation as Animals 
(464-479); L. Eating the God (479-494); LI. Homeo- 
— asic of a Flesh Diet (494-499); LIT. Killing 
the Divine Animal (499-518); LID. The Propitiation 
of Wild Animals by Hunters (518-532); LIV. Types of 
Animal Sacrament (532-538); LV. The Transference 
of Evil (538-546); LVI. The Public Expulsion of 


Evils (546-561); LVII. Public Scapegoats (562 
577); LVIIL. Human Scapegoats in Classical Antiquity 
(577-587); LIX. Killing the God in Mexico (587 
592); LX. Between He: iven and Earth (592-607); LXI. 
The Myth of Balder (607-609); LXII. The Fire-Fes- 


tivals of Europe (609-641); LXIIL. The Interpretation 
of the Fire-Festivals (641-650); LXIV. The Burning of 
Human Beings in the Fires (650-658); LXV. Balder 
and the Mistletoe (658-667); LXVI. The External 
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Soul in Folk-tales (667-678); LXVII. The External 
Soul in Folk-custom (679-701); LXVIII. The Golden 


Bough (701-711); LXIX. Farewell to Nemi (711- 


714); Index (715-752). 
CHARLES KNAPP 


Aristoteles Uber die Dichtkunst, Neu Ubersetzt, Von 
Alfred Gudeman. Meiner (1921). 
Pp. xxiv + 9I. 

When Bywater’s masterly edition of the Poetics 
appeared in 1909 (followed by a smaller edition, re- 
stricted to the text, in 1911), to many scholars it must 
have seemed that, for our time, we now had something 
definitive, upon which all subsequent interpretation of 
But in 1920 Professor 
America, 


Leipzig: Felix 


the work must mainly rest. 
Gudeman, who needs no introduction in 
published a subtle and in most ways convincing article, 
Die Syrisch-Arabische Uebersetzung der Aristotelischen 
Poetik (Philologus 76.239-265), in which he showed 
the value of a means to textual criticism that Bywater 
In THE 
1922), I 


had virtually—not quite wholly—neglected. 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY 15.95-96 (January 16, 
referred to Professor Gudeman’s acute investigation, 
and its amazing results. With the help of modern 
Latin translations from the Arabic, he has found that 
the wretched Arabic tradition goes back, through the 
Syriac, to a Greek manuscript, otherwise unknown to 
us, of a date not later than the fifth or the sixth cen- 
tury, and hence earlier by four or five centuries than 
any manuscript of the Poetics now extant; that manu- 
script, he is convinced, was better than the best we 
now possess; and the results of his study include more 
than 400 variant readings, many of which he is ready 
to accept for the critical edition of the Poetics he intends 
to publish as soon ashecan. At the moment, the costs 
of publication would render any such undertaking 
impossible. 

When, however, he was asked to revise the German 
translation by Uecherweg (1869), he was able to utilize 
much of his new information regarding the text, dis- 
carding the work of Ueherwey altogether. His new 
rendering, he tells us, differs from the text of Vahlen 
(1885) in nearly 300 places, chiefly because of the studies 
we have mentioned. The article in Philologus would 
give us some basis for judging the differences, but of 
course what we need for this purpose is his actual text; 
that we shall await with interest —let us hope, not too 
long. 

Even as matters stand, the new translation strikes one 
as conservative, more so than Ueberweg’s, more so 
than Bywater’s. Professor Gudeman sticks to the 
Greek. Whether German, with its highly developed 
philosophical and technical vocabulary, makes a better 
medium than English for a modern translation of 
Aristotle, I cannot say. At all events much credit 
should be given to the skill of the translator, to his 
cosmopolitan training and command of languages, and 
to a constant desire not to misrepresent his author. 


This German rendering gives a reader the truest im- 


pression of the original I have seen in any modern 


tongue. Paragraph after paragraph, so far as I can 
judge, with great fidelity to the Greek idiom it also 
reads like natural idiomatic German, save for the 
occasional direct borrowing of a Greek word—for 
example, ‘Auletik und Kitharistik” (page 1), where 
Bywater writes ‘‘flute-playing and lyre-playing”’. 

The book is in every way helpful. First come four 
pages or more giving a schematic survey of the treatise— 
an analytical Table of Contents. Fourteen pages of 
Introduction, compressed but interesting, deal with the 
signficance of the Poetics, the Poetics in antiquity, a 
history of the text, the Poetics in modern times, and 
the sources of information, in other technical or non- 
technical works, that were open to Aristotle. The 
translation occupies sixty-seven pages. Here footnotes 
give references to passages in Homer, the tragic poets, 
and the like, which are quoted or alluded to by Aris- 
totle, and make clear, as far as may be, various doubtful 
details. Professor Gudeman, following the practice of 
Jebb and other experienced translators, spells Greek 
words and phrases in Latin letters when a point should 
be made clear in that way to the modern reader. At 
the end we have two explanatory indexes of great 
utility—an Index of Names (fifteen pages), and an 
Index of Subjects (nine pages); they are in fact small 
encyclopaedias. 

All in all, one could hardly give too much praise to 
this compact and lucid volume. Yet I think that the 
translator should have paid more attention to By- 
water's Commentary; he imagines that Bywater was 
too definitely influenced by Vahlen, and seems to 
regard the latter as the standard for views hitherto 
accepted; but surely Bywater makes a notable ad- 
vance from Vahlen—his edition, thus far the best, is 
among the finest pieces of classical scholarship in our 
day. 

This is hardly the place for raising many technical 
questions. I shall mention but a few of the points I 
have marked for private reconsideration. In_ the 
Index of Names (68) it is stated that Aristotle pays 
very little attention to Aeschylus, and actually ignores 
the structure of the trilogy. But the Aeschylean 
structure may be alluded to in Poetics 24.3 (page 54). 
Again, on page 69, we find the influence of a notion, 
held by Meineke, and, so far as I know, by every one 
else on the Continent except Emil Brentano, that 
Aristotle underrated Aristophanes and his form of 
comedy; the notion goes back in some way to the 
Renaissance, and probably is one of the numerous 
mistakes of pioneering scholarship in Italy. There 
seems to be not a shred of tangible evidence for this 
prevalent belief; for a discussion of the point I must 
refer to my recently published volume, An Aristotelian 
Theory of Comedy. The outstanding fact is that 
Aristotle, in Poetics 3.2, mentions Homer, Sophocles, 
and Aristophanes in one breath as the respective leaders 
of epic poetry, tragedy, and comedy. The present 
translation might well have included the so-called 
Tractatus Coislinianus, and a page or two of discussion 
on that 


interesting comedy. Vahlen 


gives the text in his edition of the Poetics; Bywater 


analysis of 
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slights the importance of it; in my volume, referred 
to above, I join with Rutherford and Starkie, and go 
beyond them, in rehabilitating that analysis as a part 
of the Aristotelian tradition. Whatever its ultimate 
source, the Tractate is of value in the study of the 
Greek drama. 

Finally, Professor Gudeman holds that the more 
extended account of the term ‘catharsis’, which the 
Politics (8.7) leads us to expect in the Poetics, has 
fallen out of the latter work immediately after the 
celebrated definition of tragedy (6.2; page 11). No 
evidence is given for the unqualified assertion. If the 
Arabic version does not indicate a gap at this point, I 
would suggest that our extant Poetics satisfies the 
reference in the Politics as well as many other references 
from one work of Aristotle to another are satisfied. 
To take only the references between two parts of the 
same work, we note that his method is often very loose. 
Thus at the beginning of the Rhetoric he calls this art a 
‘counterpart’ (antistrophos) of dialectic; rhetoric and 
dialectic are related to each other like the antiphonal 
songs of a chorus. In the very next chapter we read: 
‘For rhetoric is a part of dialectic, and an image 
<homoioma > of it, precisely as we said at the beginning’! 
Similar cases could be multiplied—not to mention the 
efforts of Shute to prove that the ‘cross-references’ 
found in Aristotle’s works were to a large extent intro- 
duced by subsequent Greek editors. After reading 
some part of the numberless explanations of the term 
‘catharsis’ and its treatment in the Poetics, I have 
reached the following belief. A modern writer 
therapeutics, when he dealt with cathartics, might 
not describe in great detail the physiological act of 
purging, but would dwell on the means by which the 
act is produced. So Aristotle, having announced in 


on 


the Politics that a more exact account of ‘catharsis’ 
would be found in the Poetics, need not be expected in 
the latter work to dilate on the aspects of tragic pur- 
gation itself, but does treat extensively of the means by 
which the effect is produced. The major part of the 
treatise bears, directly or indirectly, upon this topic. 
Catharsis is an observed fact, as in the Rhetoric per- 
suasion is an observed fact,and can be taken for granted; 
and the right sort of catharsis will be effected by the 
proper means. These means, however, are not matters 
of common knowledge; it is the function of the specia- 
list, the function of his art, to discover them. Let us 
suppose that in the Politics Aristotle had incidentally 
mentioned the term ‘persuasion’, adding (I adopt his 
own language): ‘The word persuasion we use at present 
without explanation, but when hereafter we speak of 
rhetoric, we shall treat the subject with more pre- 
cision’, Should we expect to find in the Rhetoric a 
long account of the act of being persuaded? Should 
we not expect, what we actually find, a systematic 
account of the means by which persuasion, and per- 
suasion of the right sort, is effected? 

Professor Gudeman’s volume belongs to a series 
known as Die Philosophische Bibliothek. Let us end 
with our compliments to writers in one or another 
American review, who, with little or no experience of 
their own in research, glibly decry Continental scholar- 
ship, calling it ‘German’. Herr Meiner gives us the 
following quotation from La Cultura (Rome), doubt- 
less first printed before the war: ‘The Philosophical 
Library is a truly wonderful instrument of investigation 
and culture, for which Germany is to be envied by all 
nations in whom a taste for the deepest intellectual 
questions is present or in process of awakening’. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY LANE COOPER 
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